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France in Crisis 


It is now abundantly clear that France is a 
chronically sick country. Its malaise is less 
of the body than of the spirit. For physically 
there is nothing wrong with France. Its birth 
rate 1s rising. Its economy is improving steadi 
ly. Industrial output is higher than before 
1939, Electric 


have reached new records. Agriculture is be 


power and steel production 
ing mechanized to a point where there is a 
considerable food surplus. Resources and soil 
are still rich and undepleted. The body of 
France, in short, is 1n good shape. 

What, then, is wrong with France? In es 
sence, the root of France’s trouble lies in 
the lack of that spirit for which the French 
the sense 


have a fine word—namely, civisme 


of citizenship, with all its duties, obligations, 
civic responsibility and community coopera 
tion. This spirit has long been lacking in 
France, a country whose people are primarily 
individualistic and only secondarily civic 
minded. Not only is the Frenchman tradition 
ally an individualist—he is also instinctively 
suspicious of the state. 

The Frenchman is particularly wary of a 
knows trom 


been tyran 


strong government, which, he 


past experience, has nearly always 
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XIV and 


Napoleon are the most conspicuous examples 


lical, Oppressive ind costly. Loui 


of such heavy-handed government but there 


have been many others, less brilliant but equal 
ly burdensome. Acting on the principle that 
ill government is bad but a weak one is best, 
the French have swung from iron-fisted Bout 
bonism and Bonapartism to the other extreme. 
France has 


risis,. T he 


onstututuion 


As a result, in recent decades 


been in a state of chronk political 


current Fourth Republic, whos« 


was adopted in 1946, is the product of the 


national character and historic « xperience. As 


uch, it contains deliberately-built-in mecha 


trong and effective govern 


nisms that mak x 


Wy rh 
nent all Dut in possibie, This was the reason 


why General de Gaulle, chief of state when 


the constitution came into for resigned 


rather than serve a government tl born 


rippled. 


In a way, the French may be 


fering trom too much democracy: every shade 


OL Opinion is represented in pariial nt; every 


pecial interest } en a potent ce. Hence 


no one or two or ven three il 


an pre 


ponderate. The nation of a government 


requires a tempo coalition of several pai 
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ties and blocs. In the past decade 
France has had 23 such coalition gov- 


between 


(14 1932 and 


an example of instability 


ernments 
1937) 
which has given the democratic cause 
a black eye throughout the world. 
France's president, now René Coty, 
is but a figurehead with even less 
power than is possessed by the Brit- 
ish monarch. The premier, at the 
moment (but for how much longer? ) 
Edgar Faure, a member of the Radi- 
cal party, is at the mercy of parlia- 
mentary cliques and temporary com- 
binations. There is, in short, no effec- 
tive central authority, and under the 
constitution there can never be any. 

In an effort to strengthen the po- 
sition of the executive — and also 
to prevent the establishment of a 
left-ol-center coalition which former 
Premier Pierre Mendés-France has 
been trying to form — Edgar Faure, 
defeated as premier on November 
29, called on November 30 for the 
dissolution of the National Assembly 
and the holding of national elections 
on January 8, five months ahead of 
schedule. The Communists, who, 
like the Faure-Pinay right-center co- 
alition, oppose Mendés-France, had 
also favored early elections. Faure’s 
decision to dissolve the National As- 
sembly is expected to widen the 
split in the Radical party, of which 
Faure and Mendés-France are both 
members. 


France could 


rock 
along on its present path if there 


were no international and colonial 


continue to 


crises. At home the civil service and 
the permanent under-secretaries in 


the various ministries could manage 


the government, as they have done 
hitherto. But foreign affairs and an 
inflamed colonial situation, notably 
in North Africa, require long-range 
planning, continuity of policy and 
bold action. These are at present lack- 
ing in France. Here is the root of the 
trouble, not only for France but for 
the whole free world. 


Colonial Troubles 


The instability of its governments 
has gravely reduced France’s prestige 
abroad. The Germans, accustomed 
as they are to authority and disci- 
pline, have been developing anew a 
kind of disrepect for a disunited and 
seemingly chaotic France. This may 
have unfortunate repercussions in 
foreign policy. Already the Saarland- 
ers, ethnically and linguistically Ger- 
man, voted on October 23, 1955, 
against France, despite the fact that 
the Saar’s 


economic with 


France has brought them prosperity. 


union 


Worst of all has been France’s co- 
lonial problem. In the absence of a 
durable and vigorous executive it has 
been extremely difficult to reach 
wise and long-range colonial deci- 
sions. In 1954, after Premier Mendés- 
France had worked out a firm policy 
for North Africa, he was literally 
hooted out of office by an enraged 
and irresponsible parliament. Crises 
in the French colonies have been 
going from bad to worse and, in the 
case of Indochina, even to defeat and 
disaster. Irresponsibility and lack of 
decision in Paris are gradually under- 
mining France’s colonial empire, the 
second greatest in the world, 


All these developments have an 


important effect on the foreign policy 
of the United States, particularly 
with regard to NATO. Both stra 
tegically and militarily NATO has 
been hinged on France and its North 
African possessions. But the recent 
violent uprisings in Morocco, until 
now a protectorate, and Algeria, a 
department of France, have forced 
Paris to transfer a part of its best 
troops to North Africa, with the re 
sult that NATO has been seriously 
weakened, This leaves a gap in 
NATO which the West may be un 
able to fill. 

In this situation there is not much 
the United States can do, except exert 
constant moral and diplomatic pres 
sure on the more responsible French 
politicians to develop vigorously an 
effective and forward-looking North 
African policy. It is now too late for 
half measures. In spite of recent im 
provements the North Africans, over 
the long run, will probably not be 
satished with anything less than in 
dependence. This should be promised 
them in the foreseeable future, and 
the United States should guarantee 
that the promise will be carried out, 
with due regard to the security and 
livelihood of 2 million Frenchmen 
settled in North Africa. Such a policy 
would not only save France from a 
kind of slow hemorrhage in North 
Africa but would also create in that 
strategic area an important group of 
friends for the free world. 


Professor Padover, dean of the Schoo! of 

Politics, New School for Social Research 

and well-known political scientist and his 

torian, is the author of French Institutions 

Values and Politics (in collaboration with 

others), published by Stanford Universit 
Press in 1954. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


al 


Russia's Evolution: Key to Cold War 


With the failure of the Big Four to 


agree at Geneva, a new look at Rus 


Sia 1S in order. According to those 
Washington officials who know most 


about it, there are really only two 


ways by which the U.S.S.R. may be 


come a cooperative member ol the 


world family of nations: revolution 
A third, of course, is 


West 


and evolution. 
which deteats 
kind of 


of the people, by the people, for the 


war a War in 


East and some ‘government 
people” takes over in Russia. But in 
these days such a war would be a 
nuclear holocaust, with only a faint 
chance that governments or peoples 
would ‘survive anywhere. So the 
choice is really between evolution 
and revolution—with neither promis 
ing too much in the foreseeable fu 


ture, 


Revolution Unlikely 


1S noted, would be 
little likelihood, 


Russians will over 


Revolution, it 
quicker, There 1S 
however, that the 
throw their dictators that way. After 


l 


all, the “collective 


Baie 


the 
the | 


all the weapons, including 


dictators, 1.€, 


leadership that 


} rules 


posse SS 
\- and H weapons and this makes 
revolution a possibility in theory but 
hardly in fact. Evolution, by contrast, 
would be a much longer process, at 
times seemingly interminable, but its 
promises are more certain. 


Actually it is to evolution, rather 
than to revolution or war, that top 
United States officials look for even 
tual changes in Moscow's world 


outlook 


the 


and attitudes, 


And de Spite 


considerable current publicity 
about smiles that wreathe the faces of 
Bulganin, Khrushchev and Molotov, 
these smiles are irrelevant to the evo 


lution Washington is watching for. 
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It isn’t by the smiles on the ice ol 


the Russian tiger that the United 
States is going to judge its « haracter, 


When the 
a 


change, we may have something that 


but by its Stripes. 


trip 


isn't a uuger any more, 


Actually two things are happening 


in the U.S.S.R. which indicate that 


a process of evolution is under way 


there and for these small, even 


minute, signs United States officials 


are grateful. These two things ar 
the great efforts Russia is making to 


educate its youth, and its current 


willingness to let more and more 


Russians come in contact with West 


erners and Western ideas. 


Moscow's Calculated Risk 


There is 
these 


no doubt but that in both 


, , 
respects the Soviet leader ire 


taking a very real calculated risk 


By providing education to the ma 


yority of its youth and educ won 


which is more than political indo 
trination it 1 reating at least the 
possibility that the Russian 


eventually cde clop more critical, i 


dependent thinking. Such a trend 
could lead, with time, to a more 
flexible, democratic political system 

The Soviet government is not only 
permitting Westerners to visit and 


travel in the U.S.S.R. and perforce 
vith 
U.S.S.R., but i 


come more and more in contact 


the peoples of the 
fostering trips by its own citizens to 


the Western world, 


encouraping ex 
changes ol holars, artists, sport 
of all kinds. Thi 
ast and West cannot but 


have some effect on national attitude 


men and ex pe rt 
contact of | 

if not this year, then ten or twenty 
five years from now. Washington of 
ficials who try to anticipate a1 


tual end to the East-West struggle 


1955 


point to the opment i il 
cast od o ( the future 

It 1 rece ] howe that 
there can b ( il end to the cold 
war, that East and West can not real 
ly lie down t the proverbial lion 
ind lamb, u the present Soviet 
system of government 1s drast« lly 
changed. Education and travel and 
interchange ot person l not pony 
to do it. They may be the window 
dressing but they are not the neces 
sary superstructure, What is needed 
is a basic change in the Soviet system 
which would establish some checks 
on. the acto ol the le iders W ash 
ington officia ire convinced that the 
people of the U.S.S.R., a people, are 


basically and ice-lo 


inely px ing 
But, they arg nul the Russian 
people get some mtrol over their 
government, u there 1s a govern 
ment “ol the peop by the people 
for the people there is no chance of 
ending the cold war 
Smile educat intercha c¢ of} 
persons, are a the good: but the 
end result, it ud in Washington 
nust be 4 ica tructure quite 
different tros the monoliths tem 
which now govern Russia. With 
vlobal Wal ruled out hy the Crene i 
summit onterence, and revolution 
eemingly out ol he tion, evo 


qjue 


lution 1s about the only way left by 


which the U.S.S.R 


in peacefully hye 


come a cooperatt member of the 
world community lL here ire one 


igns that evolution } it work in 


Russia, slow a t i ecm. If Wash 
ington look \\ even hope ul 
ly. it evolutlio i ne Vay ¢ ‘ the 
old war with R ia, it may be be 
1us¢ there i rca no other ai r 
tion in which look 
Neat STANFORD 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Revolution in Three Acts 


It has become commonplace to say 
that we are living in an age of revo- 
lution — even though many of us 
hope to escape its consequences. But 
it is only now that we begin to see 
the revolution of the 20th century, 
not as a single performance whose 
end will bring us back to normalcy, 
but as a continuous spectacle with 
three acts going on simultaneously 
on separate yet related stages. 


Extremist Revolution 


The first act of the 20th-century 
revolution, and the one which has 
most aroused both the enthusiasm of 
admirers and the vituperation of 
critics, is the compound of violent 
destruction of the past and dynamic 
projection into the future represented 
in Germany by nazism, in Russia 
and Eastern Europe by communism. 

This type of revolution, although 
hailed by many in each instance as 
the dawn of a new era, was under 
standably regarded by Americans and 
Western Europeans as “reactionary,” 
a throwback to the past. For both 
the United States and the Atlantic 
nations of Europe had already left 
behind, in earlier centuries, the ex 
cesses of nationalism experienced by 
modern Germany, as well as the 
ruthlessness of the industrial revolu 
tion and the clash of church and state 
we have witnessed in the Iron Cur 


tain countries, 


Yet both nazism and communism, 
tragic as they were for the peoples 
who felt their impact, swept away 
some institutions and practices that 
had the 
ground for new growth, and by their 
very excesses prepared the way for a 


swing of the pendulum, a period of 


become 


obsolete, cleared 


consolidation, of return to modera- 


cr 
re 


tion, even of actual or potential con- 
servatism. Today the revolutionary 
spirit in Germany and Russia gives 
the impression of “all passion spent.” 
The old fanatical leaders are dead or 
weary. The attention of the young, 
who remember little or nothing of 
the original ideological battles, has 
turned from sacrifice and dedication 
to the long pull of the daily stint, to 
hardheaded, sometimes cynical, ac- 
ceptance of things as they are, with a 
modicum of illusion and a revulsion 
against dogma. The fires have been 
banked, as they were in Europe after 
the French Revolution and the Na- 
poleonic wars. The equivalent of Vic- 
torian antimacassars and aspidistras 
is replacing the frenzy of the revolu- 
tionary 20's and 30's, 


- Left-of-Center Revolution 


But as the Communists retreat 
from advanced ideological positions 
in Eastern Europe and, in France 
and Italy, lose members, money and 
momentum, another act of the 20th- 
century revolution comes to the fore 

the left-of-center revolution. This 
act has already taken place in the 
United States, where we have had 
what might be called an “unadmit- 
ted” revolution of economic and so- 
cial change, accepted by most Demo- 
crats and by liberal Republicans. It 
has taken place in Britain, which has 
often blazed the trail for the world’s 
political, economic and social 
changes. British Labor enacted, and 
British Conservatism accepted, gov- 
ernment intervention in the national 
economy, “the welfare state,” “fair 
shares for all.” Today neither Labor- 
ites nor Conservatives appear to be 
in a dynamic mood. They, too, show 


signs of “all passion spent,” particu- 
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larly when it comes to decisions in 
world affairs. 

But on the continent of Europe, 
which in some respects has yet to 
catch up with Britain, the curtain is 
just rising on this second act of the 
20th-century revolution, In Germany 
the Social Italy the 
left-wing Christian Democrats, in 


France Pierre Mendés-France, who is 


Democrats, in 


lining up a non-Communist left-of 
center coalition, think not in terms 
of political violence or ambitious for 
eign ventures but, first and foremost, 
of domestic reforms—housing, high 
er wages, improved living standards. 


The extent to socialism or 


which 
Mendésisme represents a challenge to 
communism can be judged by the 
decision of the French Communist 
party to support the right-of-center 
government of Premier Edgar Faure 
in an effort to block the drive of 
Mendeés-France to create a non-Com 
munist left which would rally the 
workers, who, having drifted out of 
Communist ranks, feel they have no 


where else to go. 


"Uncompleted Revolution’ 


But still another act is under way, 
side by side with communism and 
left-of-center: the revolution of the 
colonial peoples, which Chester 
Bowles in his recent book, New D; 
mensions of Peace, calls the “uncom 
pleted” revolution. From Egypt to 
Argentina, from Indonesia to Morox 
co, men and women are striving, 
sometimes in blind hate against the 
“foreigner,” more often with clear 
sighted devotion to the needs and 
aspirations of their own peoples, to 
achieve at one and the same time 
what it took the Western nations 


(Continued on page 55) 
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FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


Should U.S. 
Increase 


i4 


Economic Aid? 


( Washington observers agree that the 
question whether the United States 
should increase or decrease economu 
aid to underdeveloped countries will 
be one of the most controversial for 
eign policy issues of 1956. The FPA, 
after a painstaking canvass, has not 
found it possible to obtain at this 


/ 


time an expression of from 


opin on 
opponents of increased aid. It has 


therefore asked William H. Stringer, 


who is thoroughly familiar with 
both side of the controversy, to 
summarize the pros and cons, It 


is hoped that after the opening of 
debate 15 


the open, the views of an opponent 


Conegre when the 


out in 


and an advocate of increased aid can 
be presented in another “Foreign 


Policy Forum.’—The Editor) 

_ chug of Soviet road machin 
ery paving streets in Afghani 

stan’s sky-high capital of Kabul, the 


plans of Russian technicians 


lor 


building a $100-million steel mill in 


centr il India, the reting ol Burma's 
Nu 


ionable Premier | 


Moscow all 


imMpres in 


these, seen igainst the 


background of Communist arms of 


fers to Egypt and other Arab states, 
have posed for the United States a 
critical lore vn policy ce ion, 


This decision 1S: 
ed States 


Should the Unit 
increase foreign economK 
aid to counter what appears to be a 
Ru 


ture, through Point Four projects, the 


shrewd new effort by sla to cap 


underde veloped and uncommitted 
“om third 


Will the 


of the earth’s peoples? 


United States gradually fall 


behind in the new “competitive co 
existence phase of the East-West 
power struggle unle it revitalizes 
its foreign aid police 
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Or are those who would increas 
the aid program unduly alarmed? 


Is the Soviet « hallenge mostly talk as 
compared with an impre SSIVE Ame rl 
can 


assistance already 


program in 
being? Is foreign aid becoming obso 
lescent anyway, and is there actually 
a prospect of reducing the foreign 
assistance budget as International Co 
operation Administrator John B 
Hollister has hoped? 

While President Eisenhower work: 
at Gettysburg on his January mes 
sages to Congress, a sober debate over 
the future of foreign aid has devel 


oped within the Administration 


family. There are arguments for and 


against an augmented foreign aid 


program—arguments which will in 
fluence ¢ ongress and the Administra 


tion in the immediate month 


1. For Aid Increase 


Here are the arguments made tor 


increasing economic aid 


1. On the aflirmative side, it is ar 
gued first of all that the Soviet 
projects already visible the grain 


elevators in Afghanistan, the offe: 
to build the $600-million Aswan high 
dam on the Nile in Egypt, the Rus 
sian purchase of Burmese rice—rep 


resent merely 


the start of long 
range Moscow scheme to outbid the 
United States for the title of global 


“economic benefactor.’ 
The Kremlin’s 
ship, it 1S argued, has taken note of 


the 


collective leader 


Geneva “summit” conterence 


conclusion that nuclear warfare must 
be avoided, The threat of war being 
no longer a workable sanction, Mos 
cow has switched its challenge to a 


new field. It wall expand it vlobal 
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managing editor and radio commentator 


by William H. Stringer 
Mr. Stringer is chief of the Wash 


neton News Bureau of 


The Christian Science Monitor and author ot the front 
page column, The W ashington scene He ha served 
previously as chief of The Monit London Bureau, 


on Phe 


Vionitor 
Views the New 


influence by economic penetration 


and blandishments. Eventually it 
hopes thereby to swing all the un 
decided peoples into the Communist 
orbit. Thi iy advocates of increased 
uid, is the peril, and it must be met 
by Washington 

2. The United Stat it is con 


tended, should be glad and grateful 
to se thi emphasi on economic 
competition I} country has the 
know-how, the industrial « ipacity, 


the ready wealth with which to run 


rings around the plodding Soviet 


bear if it will make the 


necessary 


sacrifices. The Marshall Plan set Ku 
rope on the highroad to recovery. 
Che Point Four projects have vital 
ized backward area The United 
States ha oneered the atoms-for 
peace pla 

Should th \merican initiative, it 


1S asked OW 4 ibandoned because 


a realists foreign ud program may 
slightly unbalance the budget or pre 
ent a potential in pired tax reduc 
tion in an election yeat | the loss 
of Asia and the Middle Fast le im 
portant in imcome-ta cut 
| ir mor it stake t urged, 
than the temporary business of coun 
tering an invasion of Egypt by So 
Viet techn i An increased aid 
program 1s actua nece iry to sale 
guard the West most important 
military ind economi bastion 

egypt he land bridge to Africa, 
last trea chouse eft to Ku 
roy The Midd bast ontains 64 
percent ot the vorld ou resource 
on which Western Europe increas 
ingly relic ( it lustrial life 
From bas ench North Africa 
ind the Middl bast \merican 
r@ 


bombers stand guard against Soviet 
surprise attack. If the Soviet Union 
should become the dominant influ- 
ence in Egypt and penetrate further 
westward, the whole Mediterranean 
economic and military bastion would 
be threatened. 

4. The United States, it is said, 
underestimates the problem of win- 
ning and holding Asia and Africa. 
Relying on its Marshall Plan experi- 
ence, it has assumed that economic 
assistance can be tapered off rapidly. 

The Communists better. 
They do not disregard the pitiless 
population problems of Africa and 
Asia 


an annual average expansion of 3 


know 


with each continent due for 


percent as life expectancy increases. 
India’s population will soon be in- 
creasing by 5 million a year. Egypt, 
liberated from British rule, is urgent- 
ly in need of economic aid. Without 
economic assistance hunger and pov- 
erty will increase, and the Commu- 
nists are waiting to exploit the situa- 
tion. 

5. As was made clear in the case 
of Egypt, the real barriers which 
keep out communism are not made 
solely of military pacts and alliances, 
but of economic assistance and cul 
tural ties and mutual understanding. 
The United States, by relying pri 
marily on military pacts to hold allies 
in Asia and the Middle East, has al- 
ienated some nations. Premier U Nu 
of Burma has invited the Soviet 
Union to participate in future Asian- 
African conferences; Moscow aided 
Burma by buying its rice surplus. A 
second Bandung conference will con- 
vene at Cairo next year. Is the United 
States going to follow a business-as- 
usual policy and risk seeing the So 
viet Union win the day at this con 
ference? 

6. What is really required, pro- 
ponents of increased aid insist, is the 
kind of program—and administrator 

that will kindle the imagination 
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and enthusiasm of the underdevel- 
oped, the neutralist and the suspi- 
cious peoples. Someone at Washing- 
ton should take time out to sit down 
and think through a new “free-world 
credo” which could accompany the 
launching of a program and give it 
both impact and effectiveness. 

Obviously not all foreign aid re- 
quires grandiose projects or heavy 
spending. Educational training pro- 
grams and farm extension work, car- 
ried on by American universities un- 
der small budgets, are helping to 
develop new generations of farmers, 
teachers and civil servants. Private 
investment, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
and the Export-Import Bank have a 
major role, But the need is for Wash- 
ington to play up the program as it 
did Marshall aid in Europe—not play 
it down and pray for its early de- 
mise, 

7. The argument is also made that 
as native living standards improve, 
so do prospects for selling American 
goods abroad. 

These are among the chief con- 
tentions which advocates of increased 
foreign economic aid will use in com- 
ing months. But they will not by any 
means have things all their own way. 
The Eisenhower Administration's 
“three H’s”—Mr. Hollister, Deputy 
Secretary of State Herbert Hoover, 
Jr., and powerful Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey, all 
believe aid should be tapered off. 
What are the arguments on their 
side? 


2. Against Aid Increase 


Here are the arguments for de- 
creasing aid: 

1. One of the most persuasive ar- 
guments against increased aid con- 
cerns political practicability. Congress 
has frequently been assured that the 
Administration intended to halt for- 
eign spending as fast as possible. A 
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nation which has spent over $50 bil 
lion in foreign outlays of all kinds 
since the end of World War II 
naturally looks toward the end of 
that policy. To revive big foreign 
spending might touch off a sizeable 
congressional battle. While the Ad 
ministration, in doing this, would 
be strongly supported by many 
Democrats, right-wing Republicans 
would bitterly oppose it. 

The underdeveloped foreigner 
does not live in any constituency. A 
Congressman could lose votes if he 
favored big spending when his con 
stituents had been looking forward 
to a tax cut. In short, a foreign aid 
boost might fail politically unless 
President Eisenhower personally 
went to bat for it.. 

2. Advocates of a balanced budget 
oppose any rise in foreign aid. The 
United States, they argue, cannot 
permanently dole out grants and 
“soft loans” abroad, pile up deficits 
increase the 
still 


solvent. As with the defense budget, 


and 


national debt at 


home and financially 


remain 
foreign aid must be geared to what 
can be sustained over the long pull 
or abolished altogether. 

3. Then 


that American largess is merely build 


there is the argument 
ing a host of ingrates all around the 
globe. India, after receiving consid 
erable American aid for its village 
improvement program, is friendly 
to the Soivet Union. Egypt, recipient 
of British jets and $79 million in 
American aid, is flirting with Mos 
cow. Those who demand that nations 
do more than merely maintain their 
neutrality as the price of aid and sign 
defense pacts with the United States 
contend that much foreign aid spend 
ing has been wasted. 

4. A corollary argument is that 
some countries regard Uncle Sam as 
Uncle Sugar. Turkey, for instance, 
is demanding all sorts of industrial 
equipment and 


nonwar_ supplies. 
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This helps maintain the Turkish 
economy, which is burdened by an 
oversized army, but American op- 
ponents of inc reased spending con 
tend that Turkey is financing its 


whole modernization 


program out 
of American aid. Other nations, they 
say, are similarly overdemanding. 

5. It is also argued that the Soviet 
Union is mainly playing on discon- 
tent already aroused by the colonial 
policies of our allies or by the Arab 
Israel quarrel—neither of which can 
be substantially assuaged by Point 
Four projects. “Get France to make 
a proper settlement in North Africa, 
and solve the problem of Palestine, 
and you won't need big foreign aid 
bribes to keep the Commies out,” it 
is said. 

6. Some businessmen in the Eisen 
hower Administration hold that for- 
eign economic aid can largely take 
the form of private investment 
abroad and low-cost university pro- 
jects in individual nations, plus the 
necessary defense-bolstering  assist- 
ance extended to embattled territories 
such as Korea, Indochina and For 
mosa, There is no need, they Say, for 
any big, dramatic, propaganda-bally- 
hooed foreign aid program, 

7. There, is, finally, a small mi 


nority who believe that atomic 


war 
and long-range bombers render both 
foreign bases and foreign allies obso 


They 


Asian and African nations will learn 


lete. that 


argue fatalistically 
only by burning their fingers in the 


Communist fire and that there is 
little the United States can do about 
it except to keep its own defenses 
strong. 

How the debate on foreign aid will 
come out 15S anybody’s guess. Much 
will depend on what further evi 
Soviet 
Stalin’s 


helped to push the Marshall Plan 


dence there is of economic 


penetration. truculence 
through Congress. Molotov’s intran 


sigence at Geneva may help to arouse 


public opinion in favor of foreign 
aid. A year ago Harold E. Stassen as 
Foreign Operations Administrator 
proposed a dramatic package of for 
eign assistance including regional de 
velopment and capital projects, but 
it was knocked out as unnecessary by 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey. 


Is the this 


situation more urgent 
year? 

Closely linked with foreign aid is 
the parallel issue of how much fur 
ther the United States will venture 
in lowering trade barriers, thereby 
encouraging “trade, not aid.” 

The central issue today is just how 
much the American people will be 


« hal 


“competitive coexistent ¢” 


come aroused about the new 
lenge ol 
which Moscow has issued with the 
aim of wooing the hearts and minds 


of the underdeveloped “one-third.’ 


Spotlight 


(Continued from page 


several centuries to accomplish—na 
tional independence, economic Sta 


bility, social welfare—and 


all this in 


the midst of a world-wide 


great 
power struggle. 

Time and again the non-Western 
peoples seem to be on the point of 
emerging once and for all from feu 
and 


dalism, authoritarianism 


pov 


erty. And then one event or another 


road to completion of the revolution 


ary process. 


Now that nuclear wartare has been 


excluded as the last resort, the basic 


between Russia and the 


struggle 
West will be 


which sick can most promptly and 


waged in terms of 


effectively help to complete the un 
completed revolutions of Asia and 


Atri a, the Middle 


America. This struggle cannot be 


East and Latin 


won by any which is 


great power 
alarmed by revolution, fearful of so 
cialism in underdeveloped areas, and 
insistent on maintenance of the status 


bac k 


ward compared to Western democ 


quo, Russian communism is 


racy. But it could deeply influence the 
course of uncompleted revolutions if 
the Western colonial powers fail to 
carry 


out 


reforms at home 


permit 
ting reforms in the colonies, Mendeés 
France, during his brief term of of 
hice, showed what imaginative, fear 
less democracy could do by tackling 
the long-festering problems of Tu 
nisia and Indochina in a way which 


set an example ot France 


current 
action in Morocco. Democracy need 
not lose the struggle for the “minds 
of men” if it can only recapture the 


passion which 


the 
English, French and American revo 


once animated 


lutions and tr inslate it into relations 


with the underdeveloped nations, 


great-power intervention of short which are also the uncommitted na 
ape of resources or a throwback to tions of our times 
customary absolutism blocks the Vera Micnerces Dean 
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a For Xmas Giving — World Affairs Novels 


Talk of atomic strategy and techni- 
cal assistance, of security treaties and 
frustrating conferences often makes 
us forget that world affairs concern, 
not abstract “mankind” or “nation,” 
but the anxieties, hopes and aspira 
tions of living human beings. In 
helping us to understand how men 
and women of non-Western coun- 
tries live and feel, the novel is of- 
ten far more illuminating than any 
amount of factual data. 

Of particular interest are five 
novels published this year. Nectar in 
a Sieve (New York, Day, $3.50), a 
first book by Kamal Markandaya, a 
Brahmin girl from South India, sen 
sitively portrays the hardships of vil- 
lage life as seen through the eyes 
of an Indian peasant woman, whose 
courage and love of family survive 
all disasters. The perplexity of the 
Japanese in the post-World War II 
period, torn between nostalgia for the 
values of their own civilization and 
the desire to share those of Western 
life, is analyzed with perceptiveness 
and poignancy in two remarkably 
interesting novels: Some Prefer Net- 
tles (New York, Knopf, 1955, $3.00), 
by Junichiro Tanizaki, described by 
some critics as the greatest living 


writer in Japan; and Homecoming 
(New York, Knopf, 1955, $3.75), by 
Jiro Osaragi. In The Picnic at Sak 
(New York, Knopf, 
$3.00), a young English novelist, P. 


kara 1955, 
H. Newby, who has taught in Cairo, 
contrasts British and Egyptian points 
of view in a manner which has 
caused critics to compare it to E, M. 
Forster’s Passage to India. Newby 
does not have Forster’s depth and 
variety of understanding, but he 
gives the reader a glimpse of why 
an Egyptian student has seemingly ir 
rational reactions toward the British. 

The heart-rending problems of the 
South African natives’ adjustment to 
the hardships of life in an indus 
trial society ruled by the white man 
are depicted by Peter Abrahams in 
Mine Boy (New York, Knopf, 1955, 
$1.25), an excellent paper-bound nov 
el, which should be read alongside 


Alan Cry, The 
Beloved Country. 


Paton’s celebrated 


NONFICTION 


The Culture of France in Our Time, edited 
by Julian Park. Ithaca, Cornell Univer 
sity Press, 1954. $5.00. 


A valuable work which surveys litera 


ture and the arts as well as religion, educa 
tion, philosophy, science and law in mod 


ern France, with several articles written by 


the editor, who iS protessor of interna 


tional relation nd European histor at 
the University of Bufla 
hrance | I Charvet. New Yorl 
Praeger, | 
4 well-written succinct analysis of mod 
ern French societ vith emphasis on na 
nonal habits and idea 
Great Britain and the United States, b 
Harry Cranbrook Allen. New York, St 
Martin's Press, 19 $10.00 
The author,. histor professor at the 
University of London, has compiled a com 
prehensive and well-written survey of An 


glo-American relations since the American 
ylomes achieved independence. This book 
vhich should inte t the general readers 
unpartzally traces the npening of friendshy 
tween the two countries and the gradua 
hilting of the balance of power 


FPA Community Awards 


Congratulations to Portland, Oregon, 
FPA’s $1,000 Com 


Award lor 


winner of the 
munity significant con 
tribution to citizen education on 


world affairs. The World Af 


“Creat 


lox al 


fairs Council’s program of 


Decisions” has already helped other 
groups to stumulate community-wide 
interest in the pressing problems ol 
a turbulent world. 

Congratulations also to Dayton, 
Wilson (N.Y.), Buffalo and Phila 
delphia for their winning programs 


and to all who helped make them a 


SuCcCESS. 
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345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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In the next issue: 
A Foreign Policy Report— 
What the U.S. Can Do About India, 
by Eustace Seligman 
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